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FOR THE NEW-YORX MIRROR. 
STANZAS. 


Leaves fall and wither—groves and flowers 
Lose their bright hues at autumn’s breath ; 
Stern winter chills gay genial hours, 
But thou canst chill warm hearts, oh death ! 


Blest, social moments pass away— 
Fast fleeting joys, ye will not last ! 

But hope springs up from time’s decay, 
And smiles o'er ruins of the past! 


But thou, relentless tyrant, thou 

Break’st the strong bands which time has wove; 
Thine icy fingers touch the brow, 

And where are those whom most we love ? 


Where ’—search the darkly-yawning grave ! 
The loved and lost ones sleep beneath ; 

Nor tears, nor prayers, nor love, could save— 
Thou gatherest all, remorseless death! 


All? vain repining mortal, all? 

That which thou lov'dst e’en death must spare ' 
Remove the dark, funereal pall— 

The soul immortal sleeps not there ! 


The hand is there which thine hath prest, 
The eye where love was wont to shine, 

The bosom where thy head might rest— 
But not the soul so linked to thine! 


Death! thou may’st triumph o’er the frame 
And break the bands which time has wove ; 
Thou may’st the earthly casket claim, 
3ut cannot conquer what we love. 


HI. M. 





THE REPOSIT Our. 


A TALE OF THE WEST-INDIES. 


« Wilt thou tempt the wave with me?” 





Ow one of those bright and sultry noons, almost di- 
urnally experienced during the summer season in the 
West-Indies, when the bright, scorching sun floats in 
clorious and uaclouded majesty through the blue 
ethereal expanse of the heavens, maturing the sweet 
cane, the luscious pine, the fragrant orange, the man- 
go, and all the various fruits and spices wherewith 
nature hath, with a lavish and unsparing hand, sown 
those productive islands, a merry company, Consist- 
ing of twelve or fourteen ladies and gentlemen, were 
regaling themselves in the agreeable shade of a na- 
iurally formed bower, on the border of a small river 
which branched from the main sea. 
ind liquors in flasks, and abundance of fruits, with 
wet and dry preserves, were temptingly displayed in 
wicker baskets, upon the refreshing green turf which 
had been sheltered from the ardent rays of the sun by 
he imtervention of the thick embowering trees. 

Several flutes, and a Spanish guitar or two, were 


} fect symmetry of her light form, if possible, sur- |! 


rowed by eight sturdy negroes, and accompanied by 


| passed it. In her attire there was that unstudied and| Charles Villars, who accepted with alacrity the friend- 
| chaste simplicity that made her appear, in compari-|/ly and pressing invitation of Morton to remain at the 
son with her more costly habited companions, like a| 
| blanch and modest lily in the midst of a bouquet of || rendered this charming retreat still more agreeable 


smiling regards of all her friends. 
| Augustus Morton, the fond and affectionate lover of | 


‘roses. Gay and happy herself, she saw the joy of her) 


jown guileless and innocent heart reflected in the} 


Beside her sat 


| her heart's unbiassed election, sanctioned by her in-| 


‘dulgent parent, who only enjoyed life in her happi-| 
jness. And in every respect, as well in point of for- 


| 


tune asin mind, person, and accomplishments, young 


Morton well merited his intended partner. 

He had just been accompanying Emily's voice and 
guitar with his melodious flute, and they were re-| 
ceiving the plaudits due to their brilliant execution, 
when a slave ran to inform them that a boat was! 
coming down the river, and making towards the spot 
where they were so delightfully regaling themselves. 

Morton, as master of the feast, immediately arose 


| and hastened to the bank, when, just emerging from 


| river, he observed it fast approaching. 


Choice wines dinarily elated by the contagious g 


behind a small island which arose in the midst of the 
A gentleman 
was standing up among the rowers, and pointing 
eagerly to the spot where Morton stood, and ere they 
touched the land, the delighted youth recognized, 
with a shout of exultation, his old schoolfellow and 
intimate friend, Charles Villars. 

The boat soon neared—Villars sprung eagerly for- 
ward, and received his welcome in the arms of the 
ardent Morton, and leading him to his party, who had 
all risen to receive him, the young Englishman was 
greeted with smiles and the most friendly and hospi- 
table attentions from every individual. He had—he 
informed Morton—come over in a vessel of his own, 
to freight her with a cargo of the produce of the island, 
for the English market ; and finding, upon his arrival, 
that his friend was gone for a day's jaunt up the river, 
he immediately manned a boat and set forth in quest 
of him, resolved to lose no time in embracing his 
valued friend. 

Naturally fascinating in his manners, 
by mingling in the best society, 


and polished 
Villars, now extraor- 
ayety of the com- 
pany and the pleasure of encountering his school- 
fellow after the lapse of three or four years, shone 
forth with all the brilliancy that sparkling wit and 
humour, combined with all the exterior clegancies of 
a well-bred man, could furnish, and his novel and 
lively conversation added considerably to the joyous- 


lying beside those who had been waking the echoes | ness of the feast. 


{ the place to their dulcet music. 

Black slaves, both male and female, were lolling 
listlessly about, at a few paces distant from the prin- 
nt ul group; and, indeed, every appearance indicated 
the respectability and opulence of the party. 

There was, however, one among them, who ap- 
eared to be the magnet, towards whom all hearts 
ind eyes were directed in undivided admiration. Ii | 


vas the fair Emily Woodville, the only daughter of 


‘0 Opulent planter. Her features were mild, placid, 
ind expressive; her eyes of that bright sparkling 
black, which, to gaze upon, makes the heart joyful, 


}so undeniably by Villars’ 


cand the declining day warned the party to retire. 


and with which her dark raven locks agreeably ac- | 


rorded. Beautiful as was her countenance, the per- 


Morton remarked, with inward pride and a feeling 
of indescribable gratification, that his beloved Emily 
particularly attracted the eyes of his friend. It was 
flattering to his taste, he thought, to have it approved 
silent admiration, and he 
longed for an opportunity to communicate his felici- 
ty to him—to catch his exclamation of surprise, and 
receive his warm congvratulation upon his good for- 
tune. The hours passed fleetly away on the gossamer 
wings of light-hearted mirth and laughing gayety, 


They were about six miles from Green-Hill Plea- 
saunce, the residence of Morton, whither they were 
soon conveyed in four gaily painted pleasure-boats, 


Pleasaunce during his stay at the island. And what 
was that Emily aud her father, as well as the rest of 
the company to whom he had been introduced, in- 
| tended to pass several days there. 

It was in the course of a morning's social ride that 
Morton confided to his friend the happiness which he 
enjoyed in the love of the charming Emily, and the 
future felicity he anticipated in making her his own— 
when, awaiting the expected sympathy of Villars’ 


| friendship, he was grievously chagrined at the strange 


and inexplicable silence which he maintained—cer- 
tainly only for a few short moments; but, in the hasty 
computation of the ardent lover, they appeared hours ; 
and turning his eyes towards him, he was shocked on 
observing the pallid hue which overspread the hand- 
some and usually florid features of his friend; his 
trembling hand too was raised, and clasped his throb- 
bing brow. 

Morton's disappointment was in a moment changed 
to apprehension, and, reining up his horse, he caught 
Villars’ arm, and anxiously demanded what fearful 
indisposition had so suddenly seized upon him. 

** A—a—mere qualm—a slight giddiness,” replied 
Villars; but exerting himself in vain to appear calm 
ind tranquil. “ Tam better—much better. Your cli- 
mate, Morton, is not Very agree able to my constitu 
tion—but—indeed I am better!” 


* IT would that your looks would bear out vour as- 


sertion,” said Morton with evident concern. “ Bur 
let us ride gently homewards.” Villars yielded with- 
out resistance to his proposition; and, for several 


days subsequently, he never wandered beyond the 
precincts of the Pleasaunce, while Mortov paid him 
s could 


iged Mox 


day, it becam< 


every attention that a heart so amiable as h 


and when business sometimes of 
of the 


the proud office of bis beloved Emily to accompany 


prom) ez 

ton to be absent in the course 
the valued friend of her dear Augustus in his rambles: 
and nothing could possibly exceed the winning ten- 
dull me 


gay 


derness wherewith she strove to cheer 
the 


lancholy which weighed upun once and 


buoyant spirits of the invalid. 

But, alas! the heart of Villars could not justly ap 
preciate that kindness which shone so warmly upon 
him through the medium of friendship. From the 
first beheld the fasc inating Einily, 
loved her with a passion the most ardent and uncon 


moment he he 
querable; and when the ingenuous Morton imparted 
to him the interest he possessed in her affections, he 
breath al! the bright hopes that had 
budded in his breast beneath the genial influence of 
her smiles. 


blasted at one 


This was the whole source and mystery 
of his present mal: and while the 
Morton was ind lefatigably employed in the manage- 
ment of Villars’ concerns, that supposed friend was 
every art, to undermine Emily's 
deep draughts of that sweet 
poisou which had already embittered his happiness, 





unsuspic Ol 


endeavouring, by 


affection, and drinking 


and which, in the first instance, he could easily have 
remedied, by a prompt and resolute absence from the 
object who had, unfortunately, inspired him with sen 
timents not less inimical ty the peace of Morton than 
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a ~ _ . 
his own. But, no—some irresistible power seemed || Emily in their arms, bore her speedily to the beach, | She trembled fearfully ; but ere terror had power to 
still to draw him on farther and farther into the laby- | from whence they conveyed them, as fast as four oars! overcome her, Zemba re-appeared, and hurriedly 
rinth wherein his inconsiderate passion had first led could waft them, to a ship which lay at anchor about || putting his arms about her slender waist, be bore her 
him. And on one occasion, presuming upon the con-' a mile distant from the island. The mystery was) fragile form with apparent ease to the deck. Bidding 
fidence and esteem which Emily entertained for him, , but too soon developed, by the appearance of Charles her grasp him firmly round the neck, by the aid of a 
he dared obliquely to insinuate that she alone could Villars. The man whom she most abhorred, and in| rope he slipped down the side of the vessel, and 
cure his malady ; and finally ventured to make her an | whom her duped lover had reposed the most un- | plunged manfully into the sea. With a bold and vi- 
equivocal offer of his hand and fortune. : | bounded confidence, was the author of her abduction. | gorous arm he cut slowly but steadily upon his way. 

Emily was thunderstruck at his presumption, and She poured forth her indignant feelings in the severest Emily was at first alarmed; but the danger she was 
frowned with indignation upon the man who dared language; by turns she intreated and threatened him, flying appeared of so much greater magnitude than 
thus boldly and unblushingly attempt to violate the but without avail ; the depraved Villars vowed she. the one she now encountered, thes she grew compa- 
laws of hospitality, and take undue advantage of the | should remain a grescner Se his ship until she con- | ratively composed as the gallant Zemba approached 
friend had reposed sented to appear in the would as his wife; his deter-| nearer to the land. They were now within a hun- 
in him. mination was fixed and irrevocable; and he abruptly dred yards of the shore. The generous heart of 

But he quickly arrested her rebuke, by cunningly left her to her own reflections. Every hope of suc- Zemba beat high, and he struck forth with renewed 
pretending that it was very far from his intention to) COUF Was gone; Zemba, who could alone have aided, strength. — ; ’ 
give her offence—that he valued her above the rest chad deserted her. She heard his voice rising even) =“ We are safe! cried he, exultingly ; but, like the 
of her sex, in the same proportion as she was loved above those of the mariners, singing and laughing in echo of his own voice, he heard at that instant the 
by Morton, whose happiness was dearer to him than a drunken and boisterous manner. Two long and —— of a plied . ith alarming speed. He 
his own; that if he had expressed himself too warm- dreary hours passed, and silence gradually spread breathed not his fears to Emily ; but exerting every 
ly, she must attach the whole blame of his impru-| thronghout the ship; but this death-like stillness ap- muscle, he dashed forward, and gained the shore | 
dence to the flattering friendship wherewith she had | peared even more painful to her agitated mind than | Scarcety, however, had he raised Ewily upon her 
honoured him. \the noisy clamour which had preceded it. Aud with , feet, when a shot, fired from the party in the boat, 
: : P . | her eyes intently fixed upon the door of the little ca- || which was now but too evidently in pursuit of the 
, Baily ager seagee meneatt green pseamee susp bin where she was confined, she sat weeping and ‘fugitives, struck Zemba in the breast. 
cion of others ; at the same time she had penetration | praying, when presently she thought she observed the | * Fly, fly,” cried he faintly oh! fly ; Zemba is 
enengh te Seaver me eons chavecter of Viliess |\door move. Scarcely breathing, she sat as motionless, | happy!” and the noble, ill-fated slave fell dead at 
through the Gimey veil in which his ne ee _— almost as cold, as a marble statue. It opened, jher feet. But Villars and his crew had already landed, 
eateavoured ws? ereanes che wee defeemiy “ his | and the dark visage of Zemba peered in. His finger and were making towards her, when a body of armed 
mind. His confession had at ence unmasked his de-/; was upon his lips, and his large white eyes rolled sus-||men, alarmed by the report of fire-arms, came rush- 
signe, and brought to mind many trifling incidente| piciously about as he glided cautiously in and closed ing towards the beach. It was the distracted Morton 


confidence which his too generous 


of the past, which at the moment “on unheeded, but} 16 door. ||and his friends, who had been searching far and wide 
now forcibly recurred yy confirm ngthe. -memmgy “ Zemba,” said Emily, “ you have betrayed me. |for his lost Emily. The guilty Villars endeavoured 
The first impulse of her offended feelings urged | Dare you approach me?” to make good his retreat, but a shot from Morton’s 


her to make Morton immediately acquainted with | “ I dare,” whispered Zemba, looking suspiciously | party carried’ with it a more honourable death than 
the perfidy of the friend he had so warmly cherished. | spout him: “ I have deceived—but not betrayed you. lhis crime deserved. 
But upon more mature reflection, the probable con! What couldI do? If I had resisted, the men would|| Emily, although thus happily restored to the arms 
ee $5 Ee @ Ciena eomnanes te her sensi- | have shot me. Cunning was better than courage. 1 of her lover—who soon afterwards bore a dearer 
tive mind, and she resolved to defer it until V illars | have deceived them. They are all drunk, and asleep. | name—and the pleasing society of her friends, was a 
should be far beyond the reach of Morton's anger. | They left me on the floor; but I was neither drunk | long time before she recovered from the effects of the 
In two days it was proposed that he should sail; and |) por merry. My heart was sad in their mirth, and Severe shock her spirits had experienced; and, even 
during the whole course of her life Emily never ex-) my thoughts were all how to assist my dear and ho-/| after the lapse of many years, the tears would gush 
perienced hours so replete with trouble and anxiety.’ poured mistress.” | from her lovely eyes, whea she thought of the mag- 
She had continually to listen, with the semblance of) «Thank heaven!” ejaculated Emily, * ’tis a beam | »animity and untimely fate of the faithful Zemba. 
sympathy too, to the expression of her lover's regret) of jay in the darkness of my misery, to know there is| 
at losing his friend, while her innocent heart mo-! one faithful heart near me.” 
mentarily upbraided her for concealing from him how!) — « One that will die for you, if need be,” said Zemba. | 
little Villars merited his consideration. At last the) « And what do you propose ” said Emily. “ Is | 
wished-for hour arrived, and the elegant, but heart-| there any means whereby we can escape from the SHAKSPEARE’S CHARACTERS, 
less and insidious Villars, embarked, amid the cheers clutches of this villain?” i JAQUES. 
and good wishes of all who had felt the magic influ- “ T have thought of every thing—nothing will do,” | ‘Tims is one of the most popular characters of our 
ence of his fascinating manners. It was on the even- | said Zemba; then, musing for a moment, he added, | poet, and yet we are much inclined to doubt whethe: 
ing of the same day, that Emily, accompanied only. “ There is only one way—it is hazardous, and re-) the Jaques with whom we are intimate, be the same 
by Zemba—a negro slave who had attended upon her | quires courage.” indolent, testy, and satirical personage that is to be 
from her earliest infancy—was strolling in the rich) « Oh! [ can do any thing to avoid the present hor- | met with in the play of As You Like It. It seems to 
and extensive grounds of the Pleasaunce, of which! ror that hangs over me. Speak, Zemba; say, what |us that a certain seriousness and pathos has been at- 








THE DRAMA. 








she was so soon destined to become the mistress;) js jt 2” tributed to Jaques, to which he has no title whatever. 
when, having penetrated far into the mazes of a lux-' — « Villars, and all but one who patrols the deck, are: He has been dignified into the tranquil philosopher, 


uriant shrubbery, situate a considerable distance from fast in their hammocks. If I can secure that one and his melancholy has been considered as the result 
the mansion, a sudden rustling among the bushes man; and if you will fearlessly trust yourself with me, of grave and virtuous reflection. This impression is 
caused her to turn; and she beheld with horror four I will plunge into the sea, and swim with you to not, we think, justified by the play. Jaques has not 
men armed with fusees, and cutlasses by their sides, Jang!” , like Timon, purchased the right to denounce man 
coming upon them. Whatever their purpose—and it!) “ Impossible !"" kind by the ingratitude with which his friendship and 
was doubtless hostile—to fly was impossible, and to“ Ican, I will doit,” said the noble Zemba; “ heaven | bounty have been returned ; neither is he one of those 
resist vain and useless. The ready hand of Zemba, has given me strength, and it will not desert me in | who, being themselves untouched by the vices of the 
W hich had at the first moment grasped the long knife this time of need, in such a cause. Will you ven- ‘world, are allowed to look with indignation or con- 
which was concealed in the breast of his garment, ture ?—say you will, dear lady, and make my heart tempt on a scene from which they have hitherto kept 
was hastily withdrawn, and he stood inert and speech- light.” aloof. He has been himself a dissipated being. He 
less beside his terrified mistress ; and when they bade | “Twill! I will!” said Emily, almost overcome by | mocks at the usual pursuits and pleasures of men, 
him surrender, to the utter amazement of Emily, he the overflowing feelings of her grateful heart. ‘not because he has any higher objects to substitute, 
unhesitatingly replied, * That one master was as! Zemba spoke no more; but, bowing, shrunk cau-| but because he himself has grown weary of them. 
good as another to him. He was a slave, and if they! tiously out of the cabin again. A few moments of | He had not wisdom enough to shun the dissipation 
would free him, he would serve them in gratitude.” horrible suspense elapsed, and Emily distinctly heard | of the world, nor folly enough to be for ever con- 
It appeared evident from this declaration that Zemba the footsteps of Zemba parading the deck in com-| tented with it, and he turns to his moralizing as the 
was not wholly unconcerned in, or unacquainted with, pany with the watch—her heart fluttered. Presently | jast resort that is left him. Tle feels no generous an- 
these ruffians, who, slightly binding the strong and \there was a slight scuffle—a falling—a groan—suc- ger against the corruptions of society, and no stull 
muscular arms of the negro, and taking the fainting | ceeded by a splash as of something cast into the sea.’ more generous compassion for them : he has little 
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unxiety to amend what he finds an amusement in’ any one should give their sympathies to those who! man is the most cheerful of characters, and if we 
condemning; and cares to be a moralist only while | regard life with a reckless or soinbre disposition. , cannot promise him that external flood of light in 
he can be singular or ingenious. His spirit is as in- ) It is indeed by inquiries such as these that the mo- which Jacob Behmen walked for seven years, we 
dolent and as little resolute as the lagging breeze of | rality of a piece can alone be decided. The poetical, would promise him an inward serenity perhaps as 
summer. He lays him down by the river side, mak- justice so much dwelt upon, is a matier of great in- valuable. But although we think that contempt for 
ing idle conceits upon the dying stag. the meaning Significance in every work which pretends to any the world is a very sorry substitute for a love of vir- 
of which is the least part of his concern. But should thing more than the dry narration of a fact. What tue, we hold that it may be often very serviceable as 
any other, beside himself, attempt to be serious, he imports it if the bold bad man should be ultimately ithe forerunner of it. it may be well to unfix a man’s 
will immediately turn his mockery upon him; and he | punished with death, if, in the interim, we have been i affections from all objects worthy or unworthy, that 
laughs at the lords for having followed the duke into, led to unite ourselves to his violent and mischievous he may afterwards make a better choice. It is easier, 
exile, though he would have railed at them bitterly spirit?) Or of what moment is it if the good man be first, to withdraw him entirely from the circle, and 
if they had stayed behind at the court of the usurper. represented as the sufferer, if, by our sympathy with bring him back fortified with adverse charms, than to 
He has no love of truth, and all characters and all him, our own virtue has not been called forth and vivi- change him at ones, while yet under the power of 
propositions are but toys to be plaved with. fied? Let not the dramatist imagine that he may the spell. There are few men to whom the society 
The misapprehension to which we have alluded of excite what dark or vicious passion he pleases, so that , of Jaques would not be beneficial. ‘They should re- 
the character of Jaques, seems observable in the man-|he exhibit its just punishment before the curtain | view with him the court, the camp, and the village, 
ner in which many appear to understand the cele-| drops; neither let the novelist flatter himself that he and be taught—if in his lassitude he would take the 
brated speech beginning * All the world’s a stage.” may indulge in luxurious descriptions of forbidden trouble to teach them—how to laugh at the grave 
We have often heard this spoken of as though, in’ pleasures, provided only that he show at the end of farce before them. They would learw of Jaques to 
spite of all its humour, it were a pathetic and rather the last volume, that they conduct to misfortune or | deride what they had valued too highly; and if they 
melancholy description of human life. Now to us |disgrace. No tale of shipwreck ever yet deterred the possessed any wisdom, they would surpass their 
it appears purely satirical, without any mixture of youth who has heard too much of the glories of the teacher, and learn next to esteem what they had be- 
pathos whatever—a picture of human existence, in navy, from pursuing his wild scheme of ambition. fore overlooked, For Jaques, we are convinced that 
which each age is represented by the most tudicrous The dangers of the sea have only increased its fasci- | he never would have crested where he did, if he had 
circumstance that could be attached to it. The duke nation. And thus, if any passion be once raised in been less witty. No other than himself would have 
had gravely observed, the bosom, no threats of evil consequences will con- supported su listless an existence. Without any ob- 
“ Thou sees', we ave not al! alone unbappy; | jure it down again: they will rather increase its power, | ject of ambition or of affection, and without any ran- 

“ This wide and universal theatre and add the boldness of defiance to its own attrac- Cour against society, he goes on amusing himself with 


“ Presents more w. ful paceants than the scene \| . pag . a ; - ‘ = : : ttt st ine 
« Wherein we play in. tions. This poetical justice, this righteousness of the his satirical observations; and has only one moment 
Jaques, who could never endure the gravity of | plot, never constituted in any work of higher preten- Of enthusiasm, that in which he discourses on the ad- 
others, and who had been pleasing himself with the |sions than a fable the true morality of the piece. Vantages of a suit of motley. Would that he had it, 
fanciful idea of wearing a suit of motley, answers the| The moral that may be gathered from the story is and that we were of the auditory! Would that we 
duke’s serious reflection with as ludicrous an account | often quite forgotten, quite unperceived, in that more could listen to him while he searched the city and 
of his ** wide and universal theatre” as his wit could | vivid moral which is impressed unconsciously upon the country, went again over his travels, and pictured 
devise. Certainly he has well succeeded. His puling||our minds, while reading or listening to the work. to us the Spaniard, the Frenchman, and the Turk, 
infant, his school-boy, his lover, his soldier bearded |The tragedy of Hawilet is an illustration of this. Ac- | with the same humour that he has portrayed the se- 
like a pard, are images exquisitely and purely comic. '|cording to the rules of this poetical justice, there veral stages of one man’s life. 
But the humour is not that of a benevolent spirit, it | could scarcely be a more vicious play than that of the 
is the humour of a witty and a mocking one. Life is) Prince of Denmark. At the end of the fifth act, the ADVANTAGES OF A LARGE BONNET. 
erected into a stage, and the only performance on it) innocent and the guilty meet with the same death; | 





me ane A case of miraculous preservation of life happened last 
is a farce. — dismissing the audience with the resolution that week at Margate. A lady was walking ona cliff with a 


Yet we do not wish to speak harshly of Jaques.!}they may as well be wicked like the king, as be vir- | child, when her bonnet blew into the sea; the lady starting 
Fle is not one of those cynics whose ill-nature, be- | tuous like the prince, since, in either case, they will to save it, fell, dragging her infant with her, into the ocean ; 
cause it vents itself against all, is therefore dignified | experience the same fate. But what is still more fortunately she and her child fell exactly into the middle 
with the name of his philosophy. He has but little: objectionable, the plot of the piece seems to have noo! the bonnet, when the lady using the parasol she had with 
gall, and no hypocrisy. He has worn out the plea-|jother purport than to teach the propriety, and even _ a ay —_— pedis herself ashore, to the great 
sures to which he had too much attached himself; | sanctity of revenge. A ghost—and ghosts are always | “°™'"*008 OF Me *Ps sass 
he has travelled far, seen much of men, learned little || Wise and good—appears to Hamlet, and enjoins him, 
of himself; life has grown wearisome; he has thrown | by all that is dear and sacred, to—kill his uncle. The Ast 
up his own part, and made it his sole occupation to! ghost is, we are assured, an honest ghost, and no} Ro. by nace ee . a residing in the upper 
watch others. Itis not to nourish any morose dispo- |masquerading devil, and it is not probable that by ed eee en ere 
sition, it is only for his merriment and pastime that any evil deed it would lengthen those horrors of its) phe gentleman accepted the invitation, and took with him 
he scrutinizes human character and ridicules the ab- | prison-house, the lightest word of which would be too | 4 fayourite greyhound. The next day after their arrival, a 
surdities of the world. Poor Jaques! we pity him. terrible for flesh and blood to listen to. It is plain, | masts belonging to the inviter attacked the greyhound 
ie has no object of his own, neither can he sympa- therefore, according to the reasoning of our Aristo- ‘and gave him a good drubbing. The greyhound imme- 
thize with the passions o1 purposes of another. He telian critics, that every reader will call for his tablets, ' diately took to his heels and fled home to Carnarvonshire, 
meets with Orlando, but Orlando is in love, and and set it down, that revenge is an imperative duty, a distance of about ninety miles, and the (amily there were 
Jaques must needs mock the lover, and the lover can and by no means to be neglected, as we value our surprised to see the dog return without his master. Next 
show but little courtesy to one so disrespectful to his happiness in the next world, or our sound sleep in OPPs the greyhound and 0 remarkably strong bull end 
tender sentiment. He meets with Rosalind, but he! the present. Yet who has ever been affected by these mastifl dog, belonging to the same gentleman, disappeared 

-ar : oa e ‘ . and no trace could be found of either of them until a few 
must doff his discontent and dress his face in smiles, considerations? Itis from having sympathised with days afterwards, when a letter was received trom the Welsh 
or that gay and light-hearted girl will only mock the Hamlet, from having thought and felt as he thinks gentleman, saying his bull-dog and greyhound had arrived 
mocker into air. Touchstone affords him the greatest and feels, that alone any impression has been Pro- | in Cheshire, and both had attacked the mastiff of his friend, 
amusement. But it is evident that he can be sociable | duced upon our minds. All the rest is after-thought, | and had destroyed him before they could be separated. 
with no one; and at the end of the play he forsakes ithe discovery of one who looks back upon the play | oummeune 
a happy society, to seek out the reformed usurper, | when its power and its charm are gone. MONTGOLPIER. 
with whom we forbode he will have no longer or| But the question is, whether it is well that we! Montgolfier, besides being the inventor of wrostatic bal- 
more amiable an acquaintance than that which ter-| should be led to give our sympathies to such charac- ivons, was the first who manufactured vellum paper in 
minated so grotesquely with Orlando: iters as Hamlet, Timon, or Jaques? ‘This is not the France. The accident which led him to the formation of 

Jag. “ Heaven be with you; let's meet as little as we can ‘place for an ethical discussion. We shall, therefore, balloons was curious enough. One day , in his paper manu- 

Ori. « Ido desire we may be better strangers.” |content ourselves with observing, that although we | try, he was boiling some wafers in a coffee-pot, which 
Jaques is one of that class of men who have learned | are decided enemies to a bitter or melancholy view |, happened to be covered with a piece of paper in the form 


a ete “ lt , of a sphere, and this paper beco ming full of steam, swelled 

what to despise in the world, but have not.learned | of life, as a confirmed habit of mind, we do not think ' r : ed , . 6 

what to love and admire in it. Whether the moral) it is without its as ¢ d hich a skilful arte pre edecneteg mated niagara 
r F Oral) It is without its use as a remedy, which a skilful mO- | ised, and repeating the experiment, the paper again as- 


effect of the exhibition of such characters be of the | ralist might ofien wish to apply. We do not admire | nended: this led him to calculate the effect of a rarified ais 
most desirable kind, may perhaps be questioned ; and || such a state of feeling even as Rasselas or the Ram- | which should be lighter than the atmospheric air—and hence 
' may be thought an unfortunate circumstance, that bler would prodace; we think that the truly moral ' the invention of erostation Blackwood 


Chetmsford pape: 





SAGACITY OF DOGS, 


tleman residing in Middlewich to spend a month with him 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
LOVE’S SOPHISTRY. 


Aun, dear one, it was left for thee 

To give the soul-subduing blow ; 
Its own firm, proud humility, 

This soul, again, can never know. 
This spirit that could freely soar, ; 

And still with flowers my wild lute twine, 
Now seeks but one relief, to pour — 

Its anguished breathing into thine. 
Thy bosom hides the falling tear, 

Thy lip responds the plaint of wo! 
And could’st thou plant a dagger here? 

Once dear and kind !—nay, ever so. 
All the deep feelings treasured here, 

Of doubt, and dread, and present pain, 
Breathed to thy sympathizing ear, 

Are surely never breathed in vain! 
So stern a blow thou could’st not give— 

From fate alone the arrow came: 
Ah! could this heart believe, and live, 

That thou to wound its peace could aim? 
And yet, the blow was left for thee— 

For thee, so cherished and so dear! 
To quell the spirit soaring free, 

To plant a cureless arrow here— 
To which e’en time's oblivious wing 
No soothing, healing balm can bring! 





THE CABINET. 





A TALE OF FLORENCE, 
In that city where, as Alfieri said, ‘ one need only stand 
in the market-place to take lessons in the purest Italian,” 


that is to say, in Florence, there lived two Italian ladies, | old man sate, the light falling upon his withered features, 


who were sisters. The elder, the Signora Baldi, had been a 
widow for several years; and, as well by the gravity of 
her temper, as by ler religious practices, was fond of re- 


tirement. She had, however, sacrificed her taste in this re- 


spect, and had mingled, toa considerable extent, in the 
gay world, because she thought that by this means she 
could accomplish a wish which was, of all others, nearest to 
her heart—the marriage of her sister Camilla. The haugh- 
tiness and the difficulty of this latter lady's temper had, hi- 


therto, thwarted all her designs; and the Signora Baldi, at’ were the greater, inasmuch as he had not given up all hopes | 
She enjoyed all the pleasures of a peaceful life and an easy 


length despairing of success, had resumed her accustomed 
manner of living. She had been chiefly induced to this by 
her sister having refused an advantageous offer of mar- 
riage, Which had beea made to her by Signor Ercole Gran- 
donio, notary of the Dominican convent of St. Mark. A 
certain coldness bad ensued between the sisters, which, al- 
though it did not produce any thing like a quarrel, increas- 
ed the monotony of their lives. 

Camilla was a person of considerable attraction. Her 
aaturally good understanding, and the accomplisments of 
her education, would have made her very agreeable, but a 
habit of reading romances had spoiled her taste, and given 
an exalted turn to her imagination, which, while it made 
ver difficult in the choice of a husband, deterred many 
men from seeking her hand, who would otherwise have 
been glad to marry her. She had now, however, reached 
that certain age which, as Lord Byron says, is “the most 
uncertain age of all; and she felt the critical nature of her 
situation. An old man, who is on the very brink of the 


grave, does not count with more anxiety and apprehension  csembled somewhat that of a doctor, but he wore a sword of 


the grains of sand as they fall from the hour-glass of time, 
than a lady who has been surprised by the age of thirty, 
without having tasted the sweets of matrimony. Every 
day increases her wish to secure a happiness which seems 
brighter as it becomes more difficult to obtain ; and the fear 
of never possessing it, makes her more credulous in relying 
on whatever seems to afford a hope. 

This was exactly the situation of Camilla. From her 
thoughts being constantly fixed upon one subject, she be- 
came superstitions, and gave in to all the follies to which 


superstition leads. Sometimes she went to consult a for-| 


tune-teller; sometimes the bottom of a tea-cup revealed to 
her the secrets of futurity. She practised frequently the 
almost obsolete custom of the far verde;* and her sister 


had often found her pale and dejected, for no other reason | 


than because the green leaves which she had placed in her 
bosom had faded almost immediately. 





e ; This practice consisted in putting a green branch—most common- 
lv of fennel—in the bosom, and of drawing trom it prognostics of good 
or evil avcording fo the degree of tresbaess whith {t preserved. 


i At length she had a dream, in which she thought a young | 


“ My cloak !” replied the signor, in a tone full of anguish 


\ man of attractive person and agreeable manners wooed | “a fitting marriage present. Oh, my father! how dreadful 


her for his bride; she listened to his suit, and he was about 


| an inheritance hast thou left me !” 


| to place a bridal wreath upon her head, when she awoke. | They approached the church. A priest, who was in wait- 


| Provoking as this interruption was, Camilla was reconciled 
|to it by hearing, at the same moment, the sound of a guitar 
‘beneath her window, accompanied by a man’s voice. She 
at first thought it was u continuation of her dream, but was 
soon convinced of its reality, and listened with tremulous 
delight, until the singer had finished Petrarch’s delightful 
canzone, “ Chiare, fresche, e dolce acque.”” She rose, and 
gently opening the window, saw beneath it aman wrapped 
up in a cloak, and leaning against the opposite wall. He 
| held his guitar still in his hand, and his face was turned to- 
wards her window. He uttered a hasty farewell and with- 
drew, but not before Camilla had been able to recognize in 

| hima young man whom she had often observed near her 
/ at church. She immediately looked upon him, with that 
sanguine and romantic mode of thinking which she had 
adopted, as her destined husband; and she could net doubt 

' that his song was addressed to her, because the house in 
| which she lived with her sister was isolated and surrounded 


by gardens, 
| yeceived from her sister the explanation she wished and 
“expected. She was one evening sitting in her parlour with 
| the Signor Grandonio, who has been before mentioned— 
and who, although he was rejected as a lover by one of the 


|| sisters, was not less the intimate friend of the other—it was | 


one of those cold evenings so common in Italy, and he sat 
| by the fire reading aloud by its light an old chronicle, full 
of the disastrous and horrid deeds of the olden time, which 
the signora took great pleasure in listening to. As the little 


no one, except the Signora Baldi, who looked at him, 
|| could wonder that Camilla should have refused him and his 
offers. 

The reading was interrupted by the entrance of Zerbina, 
the lady’s maid, with a note, The signora saw it was in 
the hand-writing of Camilla, and breaking the seal, she 
read it hastily. ‘ And thus I am recompensed for my un- 


ceasing care and affection,” said she, as she handed the let- | 


ter to the notary. He read it, and his distress and surprise 


of overcoming Camilla’s repugnance to him. 
| The note, which was very short, explained to her sister, 
that finding the tedium of the Casa Baldi intolerable, she 


I had resolved to quit it; and that, when she again saw her, | 


it would be in the character of a wife. 
|| An inquiry was immediately instituted as to the road she 
had taken; and at the request of the Signora Baldi, Gran- 
donio set off to endeavour to trace her, while the good sig- 
nora devoutly employed herself in soliciting all the saints 
in the calendar for her sister's welfare. 

In the meantime Camilla was in a travelling carriage, on 
the road to Majano, where, by a plan concerted between her 
and her unknown lover, she was to be met by him. The 


and novel as her situation was, and rash as was this step 


she had taken, yet such was the excitement of her feelings 
|| tention. 
| « But sure ly, signor,”’ she said to him one day, when the 


that she did not feel terrified. 
When the carriage stopped at Majano, a young man pre- 
sented himself at the door to receive her. His dress re- 


a military form. 


“ Withoutthee, dearest,” he cried, ‘“Ishould have lived and | 


died abandoned ; aud I must tell you, before | snatch you 
from a peaceful home, that my lot is hardly enviable. So- 
litude is my very birthright; and if, perchance, misfortune 
should one day reach us, can you pardon” 
| « Our Saviour,” replied Camilla, as she touched the small 
crucifix hanging round her neck, “taught us forgiveness 
when he pardoned his executioners.” 

“His executioners!’ repeated the young man with a 
shudder, and for a moment some painful idea seemed to 
take possession of his mind. “ But, come,” he said, re- 
covering himself, “in the face of heaven I will claim your 





romise.”” 

Camilla held out her hand, which he eagerly seized. 

At this moment his servant Venturi, whom he had told to 
be in waiting as a witness to the marriage, came riding up 
in great haste. ‘ Signor Benno,” cried the man, “ here is 
your cloak, which the podesta has sent to you,” at the 
same moment handing Nis master a large vellow cloak, 


| 
i 


Several days passed without the Signora Baldi having | 


journey was unmarked by any extraordinary circumstance ; | 


ing, celebrated the holy office. As he turned round to be- 
| stow the nuptial benediction on them, he happened involun- 
| tarily to put his foot upon the cloak, which the young man 
nad let fall upon the steps of the altar. As the eyes of the 
priest encountered this cloak, he stepped back, as if he had 
trod upon a serpent; but, recovering himself in a moment 
he finished his solemn office. Then opening the Scriptures 
he read that part which contains the history of the trea- 
chery of Judas, and ends with the words, “ They that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword.” 

The priest, as he concluded, shut the book violently, and 
retired in a manner which seemed to surprise the persons 
present. 

“ And you, too, ministers of the gospel, do you also join 
the common cry against me ?’’ murmured Benno, as he led 
his bride out of the church. He then gave orders to his 
servant to prepare for departing immediately ; and the first 
dawn of the morning was just about to appear, when Ca- 


| milla and her husband quitted Majano to return to Florence 


The notary went in pursuit of the fugitives, but had not 
proceeded far, when he learned from a German student that 
the marriage had already taken place. He, therefore, quick- 
ly returned; and the news he brought plunged Signora 
Baldi into the deepest affliction. 

Camilla, in the mean time, was living in a neat but some. 
what old-fashioned house, in one of the most retired parts 
of Florence. She had lived here for some months, with nc 
other society than that of her husband, but yet in almost 
perfect happiness. The interior of her house was marked 
by an elegant simplicity, which had more of good taste and 
comfort in it than of splendour. Her apartment, which 
adjoined that of her husband, was adorned with portraits 


|| of the saints, and religious emblems, from the hands of the 


‘best masters. A large glass door, the panes of which were 
beautifully painted, led into a garden, which even now was 
delightful, although the rigour of the season hid many of its 
beauties. Still it furnished flowers enough to decorate the 
chamber, in which books, a harp, pencils and drawings, 
were scattered about profusely. 

Camilla’s husband was young, affectionate, and attentive 


fortune: besides, she was married—and yet Camilla was 
not quite happy. 

Camilla had advanced some paces beyond her husband 
in the path of life—this is, as it seems to us, an ingenious 
way of avoiding that ugly word age, which makes ladies so 
angry—but yet, as she was tenderly loved by him, this 
made little difierence. Nothing would have disturbed their 
‘conjugal felicity, but for a certain inequality of temper 


| with which heaven had afflicted Signor Benno Siccata, and 


| which sometimes gave rise to little storms. When Camilla 
found herself, as she often was, obliged to endure this, she 
regretted the peaceful dwelling of her sister, which she 
thought she was doomed never to behold again, because 
upon her expressing a wish to do so, her husband had re 
quested, or rather insisted upon, her giving up any such in- 


subject was renewed, ‘‘ you do not mean to require from m¢ 
an entirely passive obedience, without ever, on your part 
making the least sacrifice of your own wishes to mine ?” 

** Camilla,” replied her husband, “ I beseech you do not 
seek to penetrate the reason of the solitude in which we are 
‘compelled to live. You know well that you promised to 
resign yourself to this necessity ; would you now break that 
promise ?” 

‘*‘ But remember, signor,”’ said the lady, “‘ that what I 
ask is not only reasonable, but it is also a duty from me to 
my sister, and that it can be of no importance to you. I 
might indeed complain of the total ignorance in which it is 
your pleasure to leave me with respect to your own family.’ 

* And your complaints,” he interrupted, ‘‘ would be wel! 
founded, if it were in my power to remove them. But I have 
been the plaything of misfortune from my birth: no mother’s 


| caresses, no father’s cares, watched over my youth. But 


for you, “Camilla, I should have gone down to my grave, 
without ever having met one loved being whom I could 
press to ny heart. Prithee, then, my first but only love, do 


not seek to penetrate into a mystery, the painfuness oT 


which affects me only.”’ 
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“ And will you aot let me share your sorrows as well as 
your joys ?”’ asked his wife. 

“No, love,” he said, affecting a gayety which could not) 
conceal the pain he had endured from this conversation, | 
‘you must be content with having made me the happiest 
of unhappy men; and, for the future,” he added, kissing” 


of suffering and long imprisonment. A magistrate, an | 


near the prisoner ; the other parts of the chamber were fill- | 


aged priest, and two boys, bearing religious emblems, were || 


oe a *"’ 


THE TRAVELLER. 





ed by soldiers. 


the religious persons. 





her, “ let us avoid this disagreeable subject.” 
“ No, indeed, you shall not get off in this manner,” said ) 
the lady, who thought she had gained an advantage which, 
if vigorously pressed, might be the means of disclosing that 
which she so much wished to know. ‘I have expected 
this confidence from you, which I think I am entitled to, | 
and you shall withhold it from me no longer.” 
Benno looked angry and embarrassed, but, before he | 
could reply, a loud knocking was heard at the door; and 
the servant, entering immediately afterwards, brought a 
message from the podesta, who required Benno’s imme- 
diate presence, and bid him not forget to bring his cloak 
with him. | 
Benno’s vexation appeared to be increased by this cir. 
cumstance, and by the sight of a long yellow cloak, not || 
that which he usually wore, now brought him by his ser- || 
vant. Camilla would have helped him to arrange it on his | 
shoulders, but, as she extended her hand for this purpose, 
he repulsed her, as if afraid of her touching it. He then 
went out immediately, followed by his servant, and went i 
towards the house of the podesta. i} 
As he passed along the streets, muffled up in his cloak, 
his appearance seemed to excite singular and disagreeable 
sensations in the mind of every person who beheld him. 
The citizens drew back as he approached ; the country-girl 
from the vale of Arno, who wss sitting at the corner of the 
street, surrounded by flower-pots and baskets of fruit, hid 
her face in the small beaver hat which was hanging at her 
virdle; the venerable professors of the Roman law, on} 
their way to their classes, robed in their black symars, turn- | 
ed away their heads as he passed; the devotee lowered | 
her black veil; the Padre Cercatore, returning to his con- || 
vent, preceded by a mule loaded with an ample provision o 
vegetables, eggs, oil, and wine, crossed himself with an air |) 
ef compunction as the wind blew the folds of Benno’s yel- 
low cloak against his ample cowl. * * * 
It may be easily imagined that the manner of Camilla’s 
life with her husband was not altogether agreeable. During | 


} 
| 


{ 
| 


his absence, which now frequently happened in the exer- |, 
cise of his mysterious functions, the desire of seeing he 
sister once more grew stronger; and at length she resolved 
to satisfy it, 
contrary, and the vigilance with which she was guarded. 

She chose for putting her design in execution, one of the 
days oa which he had been to visit the podesta. It was his || 
custom always, on his return from these visits, to retire to 
his own apartment, which no one was permitted to enter. 
On this occasion he had returne 
than usual, He threw off his cloak with horror, and the 
door of his chamber was shut after him with violence. 
When the night came, Camilla, who had been waiting its | 
approach with impatience, dressed herself in the yellow 
cloak and flapped hat of her husband, and went to the 
street door. 

She had not proceeded far, when two men accosted her. 

“It is lucky,” said the man who had first spoken, “‘ that | 
we have found you, Signor Siccati; we had orders to go to | 
vour house, but you seem to have anticipated our message, 
tor you have your cloak with you. Always ready for your 
duty : upon my word, I must say that Florence never could 
boast of a more punctual, or a better ? 

“Be quict,”’ said the other, interrupting him, “we shall | 
be overheard ; let us make haste; and, Signor Benno, pray | 
Jon't reply, for I perceive we are not alone.” j 

Camilla was terrified, but, eager to penetrate the mystery | 
which enveloped her husband, suffered them to conduct 
her through angry groups of the populace, who had assem- 
bled to witness the execution of some young and thought- | 
less patriots, to a gloomy-looking building, the door of | 
which was opened on a given signal. Wrapped up in her 
inantle, she was led through a hall filled with soldiers, whose | 
jmusements ceased on her appearance. i 

She then entered another room, where her appearance | 
produced the same effect ; but there the scene was so extra- 
ordinary, that she had no time to think of herself. 





Twelve figures clothed in white, and each holding a4 
flambeau in his hand, forming a circle round a young man 
foated with chains, and whose emaciated figure told a Gtte 


she had witnessed. 


ercises. 


tures, 


ri cies. 


|! Siccati. 


felt. 


a languid tone. 


“It is for this man to announce it to you,” said the ma- 
gistrate, as he presented to Camilla a parchment, to which 
“ Siccati, do your duty ; read the 


a large seal was affixed. 
prisoner's doom.” 


“God of mercy !” cried the unhappy captive, “ it is then 


a sentence of death.” 


He dashed his head, in a movement of despair, against 
the wall, and the blood flowed with rapidity from the 


wound. 


This completed Camilla’s fright and terror: she could 
|'endure her feelings no longer, but sunk fainting at the feet 


of the judge. 

“Holy Virgin, it isa woman!” cried one of the soldiers 
who had stepped forward to raise her. 

“ A woman!” repeated the judge in a tone of anger. 


“ Yes, it is a woman,” said the soldiers, as they retired, 
‘and the vaulted roof rung with the exclamation, “It is a 
woman!” 

The rash step which Camilla had taken had completely 
estranged her from her husband, although she did not com- 
prehend the exact nature of the dreadful spectacle which 
Instead of finding amusement in her 
music and her books, she devoted herself to religious ex- 
During the Easter festival she mingled in the so- | 
lemnities of the season; and after hearing a sermon one 
|night, as was the custom at Florence, she was inyoluntarily | 
carried away by the rushing crowd, which stopped before 
a scaffold. 

A man stood upon it alone and motionless near the fatal 
block ; his arms were crossed upon his chest, and his back 
¢ turned in such a manner that Camilla could not see his fea- | 
He seemed neither to be moved by the tumultuous 
cries about him, nor by the horrors in which he was about 
to be the chief actor. Camilla loved still—notwithstanding 
jall her doubts and fears she loved, and the remembrance 
‘of him who was the sole object of her affection, mingled it- 
|self with all the dreams that tormented her wandering fan- 
Even in the odious minister of justice before her she 
|| fancied she saw the person of her husband, She made an 
notwithstanding Benno’s injunctions to the |, effort to chase from her mind a notion at once so horrible 
|| and so degrading. “Itis a dream,” she cried, when at the 
i same moment the figure turned round, and she saw in the 
|| ruthless executioner of Florence her own husband, Benno 
One cry of horror burst from her lips, and she 
sank upon the steps where she had been standing. She lay 
di paler and more distressed there unconscious of the remaining horrors of the scene, 
‘and it was not until the bloody execution was terminated 
that she recovered her senses. 

“When she became conscious, the low whispers of the 
| wind were alone to be heard. The lately crowded square 
was deserted. One man alone approached hey and, by the 
torch which was carried behind him, Camilla saw that he 
wore a yellow cloak, the bottom of which was dabbled in 
bloo4. 

Again the horrors of her situation rushed upon her mind, 
and a relapse into unconsciousness relieved the agony she 
From this moment her reason, too much disturbed 

before, fled for ever; a fever ensued ; and, in ashort period, 
| death terminated her disappointment and her sufferings. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 
SATIRE. 

Fear not, Lorenzo! satire’s shafts may fly— 
And rightly hit—while thou stand’st smiling by 
The hand that points the arrow to the mark, 
Could aim at such a target in the dark! 
No random-shaft will ever glance aside 
To strike, where modest dignity, and pride, 
And manly sense, and principle, are found ; 
No! satire aimed at such, falls harmless to the ground! 
Nor let the warm and generous bosom dread ; 
No erring arrow from this quiver sped, 
Will strike the kind, the trusting, the sincere 
Or suffering merit. Truth, howe'er severe, 
Will ever keep a sure and steady hand, 
And only aim where vice aud folly stand. 








The appearance of Camilla caused a shuddering among | 


“1 am ready to hear your sentence,” said the prisoner in 


’ 


UW, M. 


FROM BELL'S OBSERVATIONS ON ITALY. 
PROFESSION OF A NUN. 


Amone the institutions of the Roman Catholic faith, mo- 
nasteries form a conspicuous feature. It is impossible, | 
think, to reflect on the state of beings thus cut off from all 
the social ties of life, without a sensation of melancholy; a 
sensation which is more especially awakened to the situa- 
tion of female votaries, their stricter rules and more unin 
terrupted seclusion separating them from the world by 

| stronger barriers than those opposed to the other sex. 


The profession of a young nun can hardiy be witmessed 
without exciting feelings of strong emotion. To behold « 
being in the early dawn of youth, about to forsake the 
world, while its joys alone are painted to the imagination, 
and sorrow, yet untasted, seems far distant—to see her, wit, 
solemn vows, cross that threshold, which may not again b« 
repassed, and which separates her for ever from all those 
scenes that give interest, and delight, and joy to life—to 
imagine her in the lonely cell that is to replace the beauty 
and the grandeur of nature—presents a picture that must 
fill the mind with powerful feelings of sadness. 

Such is the illusion, such the sensation inspired by the 
solemn scene, that I believe that he whose faith hallows, o1 
he whom a different persuasion leads to deplore the sacri 
fice, will yet, for the moment, behold it with equal emotion 

The mind, if not more than usually cold, will with diffi 
culty suppress the tear that rushes from the heart, when 
contemplating, in perspective, the long listless life which 
lies spread out, in an unvarying form, before her who is 
thus, for the last time, surrounded by a busy throng, and 
adorned with a splendour that seems but to mock her fate 

The convent in which we were now to behold this cere 
mony belongs to an austere order, styled “ Lume Sacra,’ 
having severe regulations, enforcing silence and contem 
plation, 

One of their symbols resembles the ancient customs of 
the Vestal Virgins; like them, they are enjoined to wateh 
The 
costume of this community diflers essentially from thar 
usually worn, and is singularly beautiful and picturesque 


continually over the sacred lamps burning for ever. 


but, while it pleases the eye, it covers an ascetic severity 
their waist being grasped, under the garment, by an iron 
girdle, which is never loosened 

It appeared that the fortunes of the fair being who was 
this day to take the veil, had been marked by events so full 
of sorrow, that her story, which was told in whispers by 
those assembled, was not listened to without the deepest 
emotion. 
driven her to seek shelter in a sanctuary, where the afflicted 
may weep in silence, and where, if sorrow is not assuaged 


Circumstances of the most affecting nature had 


its tears are hidden. 

All awaited the moment of her entrance with anxiou 
impatience, and on her appearance every eye was directed 
towards her with an expression of the deepest interest 
Splendidly adorned, as is customary on these occasions 
and attended by a female friend of high rank, she slowly 
Her fine 
furm rose above the middle stature, a gentle bend marked 


advanced to the seat assigned her near the altar. 


her contour, but it seemed as the yielding of a fading flow 
er; her deep blue eyes, which were occasionally in piou 
awe raised to heaven, and her long dark eye-lashes, gave 
life to a beautiful countenance, on which resignation seew 
ed portrayed. The places allotted to us, as being stra 
gers, whom the Italians never fail to distinguish by the 
' most courteous manners, were such as not only enabled us 
to view the whole ceremony, but to contemplate the fea 
tures and expression of this interesting being. 
She was the only child of doating parents; but while 
' their afflicted spirit found vent in the tears which coursed 
| over cheeks chilled by sorrow, they yet beheld their tre 
sure about to be for ever separated from them, with that r 
signation which piety inspires, while yielding to a sacrifi 
made to heaven. The ceremony now began; the prices 
pronounced a discourse, and the other observances proeced 
ed in the usual track. 
At length the solemn moment approached which was to 
bind her vows to heaven, She arose and stood a few mo- 


| meuts before the altar; when suddenly, yet with noiseles< 
| action, she sunk extended on the marble floor, and instant 
|, ly the long black pall was thrown over her. Every heart 
iseemed tg shudder, and a momentary pause ensued; wher 
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FEMALE CHARACTER. 


the deep silence was broken by the low tones of the organ, | 
accompanied by soft and melodious female voices, singing || 
the service of the dead—the requiem. ‘The sound gently | 
swelled in the air, and as the harmonious volume became | 
more powerful, the deep church bell at intervals sounded | 


- ps : : , estatient ail 
a Se | 1 rHivx I never saw a more striking face than Catharine 


Tears were the silent expression of the emotion which |Talbort’s. Her rich and glowing complexion, the most 
thrilled through every heart. This solemn music continued | 
long, and still fell mournfully on the ear ; and yet seraphic 
as in softened tones, and as it were receding in the distance, 
it gently sunk in silence. The young novice was then rais- 
ed, and advancing towards the priest, she bent down, kneel- | : : ‘ me 
ing at his feet, while he cut a 9 of her hair, as a type of ly marked, as to give less of softness than wae 4 -- aa 
the ceremony that was to deprive her of this, to her no | Countenance. Some thought there was _— oe es be ell- 
longer valued, ornament. Her attendant then despoiled | ©°°Y ™ her beauty ; be that =e nt a it cok 
her of the rich jewels with which she was adorned; her fine face; — for the painter and the sculptor—a head | 
splendia upper vesture was thrown off, and replaced by a | for Gall and Spurzheim. 4 
monastic garment; her long tresses bound up; her temples | So much for the casket. Could one securely place “a 
covered with fair linen; the white crown, emblem of inno- | trust for the contents on such a case?” It contained some 





FROM THE BOSTON LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


intellectual expression; the peculiar fire and animation of 
| her very black eyes; the classical contour of her head, with 


charms. Her features were all finely formed, yet so strong- 


cence, fixed on her head, and the crucifix placed in her pearls of great price, but there were also false stones, which | 


a 





hands. | Catharine mistook for real di 

Then kneeling low once more before the altar, she utter- | Left early an orphan, Catharine was almost entirely self- | 
ed her last vow to heaven; at which moment the organ , educated ; her character was not formed on any model, but) 
and choristers burst forth in loud shouts of triumph, and | had a freshness and originality that was generally delight-| 
in the same instant the cannon from St. Angelo gave notice ful. Like most characters so formed, she had much of went) 
that her solemn vows were registered. | is termed independence. 


. — 
She had also a mind of the highest order, with a just 


The ceremony finished, she rose and attended in proces- | rc 
sion, proceeded towards a wide iron gate, dividing the confidence = her own fine powers ; antl, moreover, & e 
church from the monastery, which, opening wide, display- cided and fearless menees of eapretamg her thoughts and 
ed a small chapel beautifully illaminated ; a th lights OF ns. She was feelingly alive to all that was beautiful 
shed a brilliant lustre, whose lengthened gleams seemed | ™ the natural and moral world, and had equally as quick 
sinking into darkness, as they shot through the long per- | # Perception of all that was ridiculous. She had a fine cul-) 
spective of the distant aisle. In the foreground, in a blaz- | tivated taste for painting and for music, and was sometimes | 
ing focus of light, stood an altar, from which, in a divided guilty of writing poetry. Ww ith such endowments, it - not 
iine, the nuns of the community were seen, each holding a | SYtPrsing that she was stigmatized as a “bas blue by 
large burning wax taper. They seemed to be disposed in | ™®"Y of her acquaintance, and regarded by her grandfa-| 





order of seniority, and the two youngest were still adorned , : * | 
with the white crown, as being in the first week of their something rather superior. But although they were proud 
noviciate || of her beauty and talents, yet there were some endearing 


Both seemed in early youth, and their cheeks, yet un- | traits in her character that conciliated their love. Catha- | 


paled by monastic vigils, bloomed with a brightened tint, | rine’s manners at home were the reverse of many less highly 
while their eyes sparkled, and a simile seemed struggling | Sifted, for there she was uniformly cheerful and affectionate ; 


with the solemnity of the moment, in expression of their if to any she was ungracious, it was not those who had the 


innocent delight in beholding the approach of her who had ™ost claims — her ae. : 
that day oflered up her vows, and become one of the com-!|| She was not insensible to the sublime truths of revelation, 
" and was conscientious in the discharge of all she thought 


+2 
5 stood in succession, with looks more subdued, her duty, and unwearied in her endeavours to west from her 
pale, mild, collected, the head gently bending toward the heart “ the tares which the enemy had sown. 
earth in contemplation. The procession stopped at the | . ‘ 
threshold of the church, when the young nun was received tue and deceive even veterans in self-knowledge, is it sur- 


But ah! if our evil propensities assume the garb of vir- 


and embraced by the lady abbess, who, leading her on-  Prising that, at eighteen, Catharine mistook pride for self-), 
. . bear- respect, and that selfishness and self-sufficiency lurked un-' 


wards, was followed in procession by the nuns, each 


-r > ruse of i » _? 
ing her lighted torch. | der the guise of inde pendence ? 


* Did you assign a previous engagement as a reason for 
not attending Mrs. Williams’ party, cousin Catharine ?” 
said Ellen Ware. 

“Oh! no, Ellen; for that would have been an untruth. 
I merely delined the invitation, without assigning a rea- 
on!” 

* But, why not go, my love?” said her aunt Talbort. 


It might be the brilliant light shed on the surrounding ob- 
jects, or the momentary charm lent by enthusiasm, that 
dangerous spirit of the mind, deceiving the eye and the 
heart, which gave to these fair beings a fascination more 
than real; but such were my feelings, so fixed my atten- 
tion, that when their forms faded from my view, when the |* 
gate was closed, and I turned again towards the busy throng | 
and crowded street, [ felt a heaviness of heart, even to pain, |“ Simply, because I should deriye neither pleasure nor 
weigh upon me. | benefit from the visit; while, at home, I should receive both. 

I cannot endure the tedious formality of the mistress of the 
ceremonies, and ceremony it truly is—then, | am weary 
of her never-to-be-forgotten, yet never-to-be-understood 
speeches, with each measured word falling from her mouth 
| ‘like minute drops from off the eaves,’-—so long, that one 
quite forgets the commencement before she arrives at the 
conclusioa—so complimentary, that one feels ‘tis all ‘ satire 
in disguise. —Oh! ‘ my ear is pained, my soul is sick!" | 





WHAT IS LIFE? 
What is life ?—the wounded mind, 
The spirit broken and confined, 


The faded form, the soul’s deep strife, 
All fondly echo—what is life? 

What is life ?—a broken chain, 

A weary road, a couch of pain, 

A few famed blessings little prized, BR 
A thousand hopes unrealized. {| “Spare me, dear aunt, the long catalogue of Mrs. Wil- 
What is life ?—a bank of flowers, |\liams’ virtues which I see you are preparing—very good, | 
Low drooping, and unnurst by showers | she may be—very disagreeable, she certainly is—which is| 
A winter's sun whose quivering beam ‘ high treason against virtue,’ you know.” 

Sheds but a momentary gleam. 


“ But, Catharine’— 


“ She truly has excellent traits of character; but you 
would find those also at the party, whose manners are 
; elegant and winning.” 


What is life !—a shower of tears, 
Ashort, short round of mispent years 
A dream that’s broken ere its close, 
A battle scene 'mid hosts of foes. 
What is life !—its tinsel'd toys 

Are but the mock of real joys; 

A play where gaudy groups are seen 
And death presides to close the scene 


“No, aunt, in Mrs, Williams’ circle they are all spell- 
bound—her power is as potent as any magician’s of a fairy 
tale. Ellen fears not this magic circle, for George Grant 
lis her good fairy, and love the talisman that, wherever he 
iis, converts the dullest hues tu coulerr de rose.” 


| 


| brilliant of brunettes; the overhanging forehead, so full of | 


‘its rich glossy curls: these were a rare combination of | 


‘ther, aunt, and cousin, who formed her domestic circle, as 


*“ Ah! niece, I cannot agree with you, and many of your 


|| sentiments I must think erroneous.” 


“Convince me that I am wrong,” said Catharime, “ and 


| L yield most willingly. Indeed, [ sometimes have sad mis- 
A SKETCH. i 


givings as to the soundness of some of my opinions. Do 
you think I should attend the party ?” 
‘With your views upon the subject, | cannot say that I 


| do. 
“ But you think my views are wrong.” 
| “I am old-fashioned in most of my opinions, Catharine 
_and was educated by a rule, so unlike whatever has found 
fayour in your sight, that my opinion would have little 
weight with you. Not to be singular, and to do like others 
of my age and sex, was a lesson enjoined upon me.” 
“Then I suppose,” said Catharine, laughing, “that, ix 
your day, females, like the king, could do no wrong ; else, 
; methinks, you had not a very safe rule for conduct, But 
‘to go or not to go,” was my question, aunt, and as you 
have not given me any good reason for the contrary, I will 
give the evening to those I love and value.” 


Catharine remained at home, and in playing chess with 
her grandfather, exercised at least the virtue of self-denial, 
, when, knowing his dislike to be beaten at his favourite 
game by a woman, she forbore to take advantage of a 
move which placed the game in her power. She then, at 
his request, read aloud a sermon of his favourite Saurin: 


| and, in an animated discussion of the merits of this eloquent 


divine, the evening passed so rapidly that she was surpris- 
ed by the return of Ellen, who looked so cheerful and hap- 
py that she exclaimed, 

“Ah! lady fair, this evening has not been the dullest of 
the dull to you.” 

“Oh! no, Catharine, our party has been delightful 
Don’t look so incredulous—it is true, the Montagues were 
there.” 

“The Montagues!”’ said Cathariue, colouring with sur- 
prise and pleasure. 

“What,” inquired her aunt, “she, Mrs. Montague, who 
has so long secluded herself from society to educate her 
children ?” 

“The same,” said Catharine, “ but she again mingles in 
society for the sake of those children. The son, who is a 
clergyman, has lately returned from Europe ; the daughter 
is exceedingly lovely and intelligent” — 

“And so afiable and unpretending in her manners that 
one cannot but be charmed with her,” said Ellen. ‘“ She 
expressed much disappointment at not meeting you last 
evening, Catharine; and Mrs. Williams said something 


| very complimentary about Miss Montague’s inducing you 


to leave your seclusion and deceiving your friends with 
your brilliancy—in her usual style’ — 

“Oh! I can imagine it,” said Catharine, mimicking Mr: 
Williams’ manner. ‘‘ Miss Montague will conf®r an addi- 
tional pleasure on the inhabitants of our village, if she wil! 
induce Miss Catharine Talbort to emerge from her seclu- 
sion, and cheer, with the bright beams of science and lite- 
rature, the dull night of their stupidity!” 

** Well done, Catharine,” said Ellen, laughing; “as like 
Mrs. Williams as possible—her very self.” 

“ Not well done, Miss Ellen,” said her aunt gravely; “ it 


| is never well for a young lady to mimic the peculiarities ot 


her acquaintance; it is unfeminine and unlady-like, Miss 
Catharine; I think it unchristian.”’ 

“Ll acknowledge my error, aunt, and will endeavour to 
subdue this wicked propensity,” said Catharine. 

I cannot say that Catharine's toilet was made with mor 
than usual care the next morning, but she certainly wa: 
very neatly and becomingly attired, and looked very lovels 
So did Ellen—but hers were charms that dress could nei 
ther heighten nor disguise; she was 

“A glancing, living, human smile, 
On nature’s face that plays.” 

Arm-in-arm they pursued their way to Mrs. Montague = 
Ellen's slight flexible form, rather below the middle size 
her delicate rose complexion and frank animated blue ey« 


| formed a beautiful contrast to the full proportions of Catho 


rine’s tall figure, and the peculiar brilliancy of her dar), 
eyes aud complexion. 

The ladies welcomed the fair cousins with much cordial 
ty—Charles Montague was pleased with the quiet dignity 


‘and simplicity of Catharine’s manners, and with the tota! 


absence of all affectation—a peculiarity which is becoming 
exceedingly rare in a pretty girl. 
A summer passed in t.* village, and ao almost daily eu 
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— — —_—— 
| Mrs. Montague has now the happiness of beholding her 


joyment of each other’s society, increased the admiration 
and esteem of Charles to a serious attachment. 


all she wished, the wife of her son, and a pattern for her sex. 


i] 


{| 


endeavouring to assist him, shared his fate)—* in appre. 
hension how like a god!” and in the kennel we left them, 


Catharine at this time appeared to much advantage. She ‘| Exemplary in her conduct, conciliating in her manners, | protesting their unalterable attachment to the laws and con 
thought Charles decidedly superior to all the gentlemen of humble in her piety, useful, active in her domestic relations, | stitution of the country. —But these are not a tenth part of 


her acquaintance in talents and attainments, and in purity 
of mind and principle. She attached much value to his 
opinions—and her almost unconscious desire and doubt of 
pleasing, gave to her hitherto decided and fearless manner, 
a modesty and diffidence peculiarly interesting. 

But Mary Montague saw with surprise, that Catharine 
was not generally beloved. She did not regard the half 
uttered inuendoes of her young companions. She knew 
the clashing interests, the quick sensibilities, and jeal 
rivalries of those of equal pretensions too well, to deem 
them unprejudiced in their opinions. And the more open 
attacks of such ladies as had sisters and daughters to dis- 
pose of, she also disregarded; for she thought Catharine 
might have been an undesigning yet dangerous rival ;—but_ 
she heard those whom she deemed impartial in their judg- 
ment speak of “ Miss Talbort’s arrogant manners, severe 
remarks, and careless disregard to others’ feelings.” 





the parishioners bless the day when Catharine became mis- 
tress of the parsonage at S-——— 
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The Election.—The long agony is past—the election is 
over—in this city at least; and that it is so, must cause the 
most poignant grief in the breast of every philanthropist, 
every lover of order and decency, aud every sincere well- 
wisher to the “ peace and dignity” of the citizens of this 
state. It has called forth and afforded such an opportunity 
for the display of the cardinal virtues—such a number ot 
kindly feelings have been brought into action, and such an 
excess of charity and love of truth made manitest—that we 
shall henceforth look upon a contested election as afford- 
ing a first-rate specimen of human nature. True, a few 
blemishes may have been apparent, but they ure only as 


Mary heard this with pain, for she was warmly attached spots upon the sun: citizens, of both parties, have been 
to Catharine, and could not sufficiently account for the struck, kicked, and trampled upon; but then, doubtless, 
charges against her. they were very much in the wrong, in the opinion of those 

“ Why is it, mamma,” said she, “that, with so many at- | who treated them after this fashion ; and perchance sundry 
tractions, Catharine is not a more general favourite?” sapient and convincing reasons (in the opinion of those 

“ Her great independence of character,” said her mother,) who gave them) had previous!y been expended upon them 
“ prevents her using any endeavours to conciliate the regard , in vain ; so that it is quite clear they can have no reasonable 
of those she thinks ignorant or illiberal in their views, or cause of complaint. And though some might pretend 
of such as she does not highly value; these form a large tiat the laws have by this means been violated, why, what 
portion of society—then she is imprudent in frequently ex- does that prove !—only that we have arrived at such a 
pressing opinions which, though not erroneous, are conti- glorious and unexampled pitch of freedom, as to care no 
nually wounding their self-love. By others she is deemed more for the laws than any other trifle! Atthe polls, there 
intellectually selfish in devoting her time and talents too | was a slight lack of that calm Roman dignity ascribed to 
exclusively to self, without considering, as has been justly , us by our Fourth-of-July orators—inasmuch as the voters 
said, that ‘ we owe to society a tithe of every thing we pos- ' skipped about with the vivacity of Frenchmen, and exer- 
conpet o time, ge affections—our —s to ae their tongues with the unanimity of old women. If 
as well as to profit. ‘atharine is not aware that, while’ some staid sober citizen was observed making his way to 
despising the man whose sordid soul makes an idol of his 1 one of those houses where votes were to be taken and brandy 
snaimmon, she is almost equally faulty in hoarding mental | given, he was immediately surrounded by a number of the 
gems and brooding over them. Neither are we so consti-'| more particularly devoted lovers of country, who were em- 
tuted as to be entirely independent of others; for we are ploying their talents, energies, and lungs, in the work of 
continually depending on those around us for almost every | conversion, and mobbed, and twisted, and turned by them 
thing that conduces to our physical enjoyment, or contri- in a very hackney-coachman like style, in order to gain his 
butes to our intellectual pleasures.” attention to their various claims, until the four points of 

“Very true, mamma; but I have always admired in | the compass became with the said citizen a matter of doubt 
Catharine, an absence of all little arts to gain applause or i and uncertainty. First, one politician would plant him 
fix admiration.” || with his face towards the “‘ sweet south’’—then a second, 

“ Still admire it, Mary; but this ingenuousness is per- | by adextrous maneuvre, would bring him directly north— 
fectly compatible with an honest desire to please our fellow | then a third worthy, by the assistance of his coat-collar, ) 
beings, which I almost think woman should make a duty, || would twirl him towards the orient east, thrusting iv his 
otherwise she loses much of her influence in society, and, || face “the true ticket, free,”’ as the orator observed, “ of all 
consequently, both her usefulness and respectability are | bribery and corruption” —while a fourth personage, rather 
impaired.” | dirty and very tipsy, once more reversed his position to- 

“But do you not think, mamma, that much of the dislike | wards the west, and solicited his attention to another 
to Catharine arises from envy of her superior talent and | frye ticket, “ supported,” as he averred, “ by all the lovers 
beauty ?” \|of order and decency.”’ True, the coats, vests, and other 

“Some of it, undoubtedly ; but most of it from the faults | garments of various citizens did somewhat suffer—but what 
ot character I have mentioned, which, far from considering || of that? who is not above such paltry considerations in the | 
faults, she cherishes as virtues, and nothing but her own || discharge of his duty? Besides, some men did this from 
0 ene will oo re that ee is — She | principle, as all the damage they inflicted upon the woollen 
belongs not to that class of hap gs W i rg aff irec d practice 
the eit of others; he me rent their fae some a ere — sagt = song 

>| proof of their zeal for the encouragement of domestic ma 
are said to be the wise ones. When she has so learned, | nufactures. Much good, too, may have been rendered the 
Catharine will be a pattern for her sex, and I shall rejoice | fine arts during the past week. Several spirited and pic- 
inherasa daughter.” turesque subjects for the pencil were to be found in the va- 

Mrs. Montague little thought how soon Catharine was | rious groups congregated at the comers of divers streets, 
destined to grow wise by experience, and her character to’ jn the upper partofthe city. In Grand-street, we observed 
become purified by adversity. The sudden death of her | two politicians, who, from their manner, appeared to have 
grandfather, and the failure of her guardian, deprived her |been patronizing, in a very liberal way, domestic dis- 
of a home and the means of support. tilleries or the West-India trade ; and though totally unable 

It is true that from her friends, aid and sincere offers to support themselves, were declaring, in terms rather cha- 
were made of all that was desirable, and that the affection- | racterized by energy than elegance, their full determination 
ate heart of Ellen was pained by Catharine's resolute refu- | to support the constitution-——(we wondered how long (heir 
sal to share with her the home which, as the wife of Mr.'! constitution would support them)—as long as they could 
Grant, she hastened to offer. stand—a period of time which threatened to be of very brief 

But Catharine was firm in her decision to depend upon | duration; while a collection of mischievous urchins were 
her own exertions—and the most eligible plan that offered | playing all manner of tricks upon them with impunity. 
was the instruction of youth. Here began her disci; !ine|| We could not help apostrophizing them in the words of | 
and consequent improvement. It would not be pleasant,, Hamlet—* What a piece of work is man! how noble in 
though it might be useful, to follow her through all her reason, how infinite in faculties, in form and motion how 
trials. Suffice it to say, that they were such as corrected express and admirable !"—(here one of the worthies, in! 
her erroneous sentiments, strengthened her picty,and gave endeavouring to be peculiarly impressive, tambled into the 
Iter ‘‘x soul resigned, a will subdued.” kenne!)—“ in action bow like an angel !"'—(the other, in 


lerhoff. jr. M. D. to Miss Henriett 


the benefits arising from a general election. The news 
paper press has, during the whole of the present contest 
| and especially towards che close, gained for itself a high 
character for veracity, moderation, candour, and a tone ot 
correct moral feeling. The qualifications of the several 
candidates have been examined in such a calm, impartial 


manner, so free from any thing like party violence and 


abuse, that it is proposed to collect the principal editorial 
articles of the leading journals in a more durable form, to 
be entitled “ Newspaper Gems, or the Spirit of the Press 
for 1828 Copies might with advantage, we think, be 
shipped off to Europe, while others might be preserved in 
our public institutions, te be handed to our descendants 
should they unhappily ever be inflamed by party disput: 

as examples of the wisdom, mildness, and moderation o1 


their ancestors. 


The Talisman.—This spirited New-York annual is in the 
press, and will, we understand, shortly be ready for publi 


cation. In point of time, it is rather behind similar publica 
tions in this country, though we do not profess to sce the 
appropriateness of this practice, which seems to be taking 
time a little too eagerly by the forelock. It blunts the delight 
which a young gentleman feels in presenting one of thes: 
beautiful little volumes to the “ lady of his love,” when he 
knows it has been hawked through city and country for 
three or four months before the proper season for making 
his offering. They were expressly intended for Christina 

and New-Year gifts, and it would he just as fitting to pub 
lish them in March: for our own part, we would rather not 
see them till on the eve of that period which is universally dk 

voted to presents, good cheer, and merriment. In embel! 

lishments and general appearance, we have been told, the 
Talisman will fully equal the gift-books which have been 
published: in literary merit—judging from last year's spe 

cimen—it will, no doubt, more than equal them. 


The Critic.—The first number of Mr. Leggett’s new px 
riodical, under the foregoing tive, made its appearance on 
Saturday last. It is elegantly printed in the royal octave 
form, aud contains an unusual quantity of interesting ori 
ginal matter. We recommend this work to the especial 
patronage of every friend of American literature. The sub 
scription price is five dollars per annum—the office of pub- 
lication, at the corner of Broadway and Cedar-street 


Fanshawe.—A love story with this tithe—says Mr. Buck 
ingham—has just been published by Marsh and Capen. Ir 
has, like ten thousand others, a mystery, an elopement, 
villain, a father, a tavern, almost a duel, a horrible deat! 
and—heaven save the mark !—an end. 


Park Theatre. —The success of the Park, from the con 
mencement of the season up to the present time, has been 
alinost unexampled. The operas have been very produ 
tive—Wallack’s engagements eminently so; and the charm 
ing Clara Fisher has never appeared without attracting ful 
houses. By-the-way, several of the visiters of the Park ar 
very desirous to know what has become of this young lady 
and the reason of her not finishing her engagement. 


Bowery Theatre.—The Bowery has likewise beea crowd 
ed of late, and there is no doubt but both houses will be able 
to meet remunerating support. The delightful Mrs. Knight 
is at present finishing a short engagement, when she takes 
leave of us for a considerable length of time. For this we 
are really sorry. We like the songs that Mrs. Knight is in 
the habit of singing; but her simple, playful, plaintive, or 
spirited old ballads, better than any other. It is to be hoped 
she will repeat the beautiful Irish air of “ Savourneen Dee 
lish”’ once more before leaving us 


Indian Taste. —One of the Winnebago chiefs was so struck 
with the singing of Mrs. Knight, that he exclaimed she was 

a mocking-bird squaw,” and sent an eagle’s feather to het 
by the box-keeper 





MARRIED, 
On Sunday evening, by the Rev. John Power, Mr. M 
H. Devereux to Miss B. C. Hart, all of this city 
On the 15th ult. by the Rev. E. Baldwin, John Brinch 
a Soltenstall Miller 
On the 2ist ult. by the Rev. T. Brientnall, Mr. Henry 
Peck to Miss Eliza, daughter of Mr. William Smith 
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ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO FORTE. 
I SHOULD VERY MUCH LIKE TO KNOW. 


SUNG BY MISS CLARA FISHER, WITH UNBOUNDED APPLAUSE, AT THE PARK THEATRE. 





As 1 walk’d last night, In the dim twi - light, Some one whisper’d soft and low, whisper'd soft “and low, What a 





pretty girl is she; 1 wish she would fan-cy me. Now, who-ev-er this could _ be, I should ve-ry much like to know, I should 
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| ve -ry much like to know; Who - ev - er it was said so, I should ve -ry much like to know, I should ve-ry much like to know. 
. o. — eo, 
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Last Valentine's day came a letter so gay. * But to tell you I'm afraid.’ A gipsy in the wood, said she'd tell me something good, For it was his destiny ; 
With hearts above, around, and below Now, whoever so has said, For his name began with O, his name began withO, Now, whoever it can be, 
Oh, L love you, dearest maid, I should very much like to know. And he'd surely marry me, I should very much like to know 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. THE EVENING STAR. : But thou, my friend, my brother | 
a EEE a a ; Thou'rt speeding to the shore, 
in . . Star of the west—thy dewy be . iree-lik . parting a 
THE COMPLAINT. Leche o'er cor ealagied fay and we My W ee wanaieg wor’: 
Rupe winds, that hoarsely blow, teflected in the glassy stream, And thou wilt see our holy dead 
Hear me complain ; Thou deign’st to light the world below . The lost on earth and main ° 
swi , . »$ Tri > 1 , . : ’ 
Dark streams, that swiftly flow While the waves ripple their reply N Into the sheaf of kindred hearts 


Bear on my strain To the low breeze’s evening sigh. 

Deep in the forest's gloom, 

Light gilds no flow’ret’s bloom 

Ereeze wafts no rich perfume— 
There I'll remain. 


Thou wilt be bound again ! 

Star of the west—where nature sieeps 
And the last glance of day is gone, 

And when the balmy dew-drop weeps, 
Thou shin’st and sparklest there alone 

And throwest thy ray of silver light 

On the dim breast of coming night 


Tell thou our friend of boyh od, 
That yet his name is heard 
On the blue mountains, whence his yout 
Passed like a swift bright bird; — 
The light of his exulting brow, 
The vision of his glee, 
Are on me still—oh ! still 1 trust 
That smile again to see. 





Then ne'er shall woman's ear 
List to my wo; 

Then ne'er shall woman 5 teai 
For me taisely flow, 

She whom [ loved so long, 

Who won my soul's warm song 

She wrought the cruel wrong 
That lays me low 


Star of the west—thy soft beams fall 
To light alike the prince and slave ; 
impartially they shine for all; 
The sailor, wandering o'er the wave 
The king, beneath his canopy, 
And the poor serf, may gaze on thee. 


And tell our fair young sister, 
The rose cut down in spring, 
That vet my gushing soul is filled 
With lays she loved to sing; 
Her soft deep eyes look through my dreams 
Tender and sadly sweet ; 
Tell her my heart within me burns 
Once more that gaze to meet! 


Star of the west—whose glories burn, 
As if to guard while we are sleeping 
Ere we retire, to thee we turn, 
And gaze where thou thy watch art keeping 
Thy gentle influence o'er us shed, 
And with sweet slumbers bless our bed 


Stream, with thy stunning roa: 
Fright love's art; 
Waves, from thy rocky shore 
Bid tears depart. 
Go—passion’s hapless slave, 
Where untrod hill-flowers ware— 
Hide in some lonely grave 
A broken heart. SIGMA 


And tell our white-haired father, 
That in the paths he trod, 

The child he loved, the last on eart! 
Yet walks, and worships God : 

Say that his last fond blessing yet 
Rests on my soul like dew, — 

And by its hallowing might I trust 
Once more his face to view. 


And Thou, who mad'st the glorious star 
And guid’st it through its hourly flight 

Who cuard’st us wheresoe'r we are, 
Through brilliant day or gloomy night 

Oh shed around the willing heart, 

The light that never can depart. 





FROM THE GERMAN. 


*Vhen to yon bright celestial spheres 
My spivit soars to meet its doom 

flow sweetly then shall friendship’s tear- 
Bedew the roses on my tomb! 


And tell our gentle mother, 
That o’er her grave I pour 

The sorrows of my spirit foru, 
As on our breast of yore ! 

Happy thou art, that soon, how soon 
Our good and bright will see ; 

Oh! brother, brother! may I dwell, 
Ere long, with them and thee! 


THE MESSAGE TO THE DEAD. 


. BY MRS. HEMANS. 
Lager this mournful scene to leave, 
Yet tranquil as the moonlit bowe: 
And smiling as the sun at eve, 
I wait the calm, the blissful hour ! 


* Message. from the living tothe dead are common in the high!onds. 
« The Gaels have such a ceaseless consciousness of immortality, that 
“their departed friends are considered as merély absent for a time, 
“aad permitted to relieve the hours of separation by occasional ia- 
J . tercourse with the objects of their earliest affection.” 
O that ‘twould haste, and waft me there, 

Where worlds shall roll beneath my feet 
Where palms immortal flourish fair, 

Aad triends on earth beloved shall meet 





Thou'rt passing hence, my brother ! 
Oh! my earliest friend, farewell ! 
Thou'rt leaving me without thy voice 

In a lonely home to dwell ; 
And from the hills, and from the bear 
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The woes of earth are chains that cling, The Mirror is printed and published every Satur4ay, f 


Released but by the hand of death ; And from the household tree, $ the proprietor, at No. 163 William-street, between Beek 
its joys—the blossoms of the spring, With thee departs the lingering mirth 2? mah and Ann streets, by Daniel Fanshaw.—Terms, J 
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